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Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 


of New York 
HENRY EVANS, President 


FIRE RENT TORNADO AUTOMOBILE SPRINKLER LEAKAGE USE AND OCCUPANCY 
PROFITS EXPLOSION MARINE AND INLAND TRANSPORTATION 








The Fidelity-Phenix is fully prepared by its ample and safely invested resources, efficient 
management and fair treatment of claimants to provide agents with the representation they need 


and insurers with the indemnity they require. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX: FAMOUS FOR FAIR DEALING 


HOME OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 


80 Maiden Lane Insurance Exchange Bldg. 137 So. La Salle Street 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
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meprencnting A] Holiday Suggestion 
THE MUTUAL LIFE seamen see manos 


from any home office, manager or general agent to the 
INSURANCE COMPANY producing agents in the field. 

It would be appreciated by the agent not only be- 
of New York cause of his having been remembered by his company, 
but also because of its real value to him as a life in- 
; surance salesman. 

You will make money. This is a gift that will prove valuable to the recip- 


The great strength, big dividends ient and profitable to the donor. 


and incomparable benefits of the MULTIPLYING YOUR INCOME 


“‘oldest company in America’’ mean 


certain success for you. J HOW TO SELL LIFE INSURANCE 


By William T. Nash 
Author of the Monthly Income Policy 
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For Terms to Producing Agents, Address This work is replete with suggestions and hints 
drawn from actual experience.. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER Price: In flexible leather binding, $1.25. 
2d VICE-PRESIDENT 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


34 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WiLtiAmM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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Service Financial Stability Non-Technical Contracts 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
OF LONDON 


THE PIONEER AND LEADING LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER 
AND FLY WHEEL, ACCIDENT, HEALTH, 
FIDELITY, SURETY, BURGLARY AND 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


SAMUEL APPLETON 


United States Manager 
33 Broad Street, Boston 


Dwight & Hilles, Resident Mgrs. for N.Y State, 66 Ma:den Lane, N.Y 





Special Agents and Adjusters 
Hand Book 


By GEORGE VELTEN STEEB 

This is a practical book, which will be of service to experienced special agents and 
adjusters, as well as to those just entering upon special agency and adjusting work. 

Part I. deals particularly with special agents and their work; describes a special 
agent’s duties, and what he should do when visiting an agency; tells the relations 
he should maintain with local agents, and contains suggestrns as to supplies, pre- 
mium rates, and the appointment of agents; presents much information. as to par- 
ticular hazards, reports, maps, electricity, hydraulics, defects and remedies spon- 
taneous combustion, extinguishing appliances, laws, profits and losses, etc. 

Part II. relates to the provisions of the policy contract applicable before a fire 
with much detail, showing what will void a policy, ete. 

Part III. covers the policy provisions applicable after a fire, the duties of the 
adjuster, appraisal, waiver, denial of liability, depreciation (with tables), abandon- 
ment, subrogation, fraud, etc.; also tables of: weights and measures. 

Bound in flexible leather, pocket size. 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


135 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE. 


PUBLISHERS 








CENTRAL STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Insurance in Force $24,000,000.00 


JAMES A. McVOY 
Vice-President and General Manager 





THE 


INDEPENDENT ORDER OF FORESTERS 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Results for the year 1916 
$44,000,000 
715,000 
182,000,000 
5,375,000 


Assets. 








Surplus 


Insurance in force 





Income 








WILLIAM H. HUNTER, President 








THE PRINCIPLES OF 
SURETY UNDERWRITING 


Second Edition 
By LUTHER E. MACKALL, A.B., L.L.B. 


An Instructive Work for Surety Managers and Underwriters 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 


FIDELITY Bonps.—Public Official Bonds—Court: Bonds 
(including executors, administrators, guardians, trustees, re- 
ceivers, assignees), Court Bonds (including all required to be 
filed in course of judicial proceedings)—Contract Bonds— 
Depository Bonds—Bonds of Indemnity on account of lost 
instruments—Bonds on Assignment of Accounts Receivable 
—Qualifying Bonds for Insurance Companies—Miscellaneous 
Credit Guarantees—Internal Revenue Bonds—Custom House 
Bonds—Indemnity Bonds in favor of a Surety Company. 


Bound in Buckram Price $3.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Selling Agents 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange. NEW YORK 











PAN-AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S.'A. 
Crawford H. Ellis, President 


Capital $1,000,000.00 


Our 1916 Statement shows 


Insurance in Force (over) 
Resources (over) 5,600,000 
New Insurance paid for 10,000,000 


The High Scores in the Life Insurance Profession are won by 
Trained Men. We will train you in the Profession and locate 
you in Productive Territory either North or South. Your 
Opportunity is Here. 
Further information on request: ’ 
Address: 

E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 

Whitney Central Bank Building 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 


$42,400,000 
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The circulation of the publications of The 
Spectator Company, including THE SPECTATOR, 
amounts to nearly one million annually, aver- 
aging 17,500 weekly. These standard publica- 
tions, covering life, fire, casualty and miscel- 
laneous insurance, are recognized as, authori- 
ties in their particular lines, and some have re- 
ceived the endorsements of the United States 
Government and State Insurance Departments. 
The statistical and historical records of the 
various insurance companies are thus given 
wide circulation for the information of the 
public, constituting more valuable SERVICE 
to the insurance companies than that supplied 
by any other insurance journal. 


Tus Specrator, established in 1868, is a weekly 
journal devoted to pronene the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The subscription 
rice for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
our Dollars per annum, postage prepaid; to all for- 
eign countries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
Arthur L. J. Smith, Pres. Robert W. Blake, Sec’y 
135 Writt1am Street, New York 
Telephone, John 281, John 232 
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Sole Selling Agents in America for the publications 
of Charles & bawin Layton of London, England. 


Copyright, 1917, by The Spectator Company, New York 
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INSURANCE ADVERTISING 


OT long ago an. organization of 
nation-wide reputation started a 


series. of advertisements in the daily, 
weekly and monthly journals of the coun- 
try, which doubtless caused more or less 
wonderment among the many hundreds 
of thousands of persons who had for 
years used the facilities furnished by the 
corporation. The thought which prob- 
ably occurred to many individuals on 
reading these attractive advertisements 
was, why should this company, which has 
practically a monopoly in its own special 
line, go to the expense. of advertising? 
It probably seemed to many of them an 
‘unnecessary waste of money, an attempt, 
not perhaps to gild refined gold, but at 
least to put an extra polish on an already 
well-polished mirror. And yet the Pull- 
man Company displayed much wisdom in 
bringing forcibly to the attention of the 
public the high degree of service which 
it maintained in connection with the com- 
fort of travelers. Throughout most sec- 
tions of the United States a long-distance 
traveler is offered. but one form of par- 
lor or sleeping-car accommodation, which 
is that of the Pullman Company. Years 
of use to that service, however, have in 
many instances blunted perception as to 
the improvements in conveniences and 
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comfort which have taken place, and it 
took advertising of a forceful nature to 
call attention to the fact that there had 
heen a constant improvement in methods 
of construction leading to increased 
safety, additional comfort and courteous 
service on the part of the individuals who 
came in direct contact with the company’s 
patrons. 

A majority of lines of industry and 
commerce find it essential for the suc- 
cessful maintenance of their business 
to advertise extensively in the various 
periodicals of the country and thus keep 
before the great purchasing public their 
claims to patronage. Banks and trust 
companies likewise have learned that it 
pays to repeatedly call attention to the 
advantages of their institutions and to 
emphasize their strength, as evidenced by 
volume of deposits, capital and surplus. 
3ond houses, too, constantly use space 
freely to notify investors of their offer- 
ings in various lines of State, county, 
municipal, railroad, public utility and in- 
dustrial bonds. 

On the other hand, insurance com- 
panies of all classes, with a few notable 
exceptions, have persistently neglected to 
bring before the attention of the public 
their merits as sound financial institu- 
tions and the service they are in a posi- 
tion to give. This may possibly be due 
to the fact that insurance is for the most 
part sold by personal solicitation. The 
public has not yet been educated up to 
the point of recognizing insuran¢e as a 
necessity. In other words, the appeal in- 
surance makes is not like that of food or 
clothing or other material which must be 
had to make life endurable—not to say 
comfortable. The average citizen doubt- 
less appreciates the value of the protec- 
tion afforded by insurance, and where it 
enters into his business life looks upon it 
as a necessary part of his operating ex- 
penses; but where it concerns him indi- 
vidually, as along the lines of life, acci- 
dent and health insurance, some potent 
force should be introduced to attract his 
special interest. 

The imperative need of such safe- 
guards must be continually brought be- 
fore his attention through the medium of 
well-designed advertisements which di- 
rect his thoughts from day to day and 
week to week to the desirability of insur- 
ance as the surest means of protection 
against the various hazards of life. It 
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Editorial 


has been proven that advertising by an 
insurance company brings large returns, 
although an attempt to check up direct 
results through the head office in com- 
parison with the amount expended might 
not result in an apparent adequate show- 
ing. The proper test is in the general in- 
creased production by the men engaged 
in the field. Agents of a well-advertised 
company have their work considerably 
lightened when people are familiar with 
its name, for not only is an explanation 
unnecessary regarding the company 
represented, but the person interviewed 
has had his mind more or less prepared 
to concede the advantages of insurance 
and is more ready to consider a plan to 
utilize those advantages for his own pro- 
tection. Therefore, insurance should be 
advertised widely and emphatically along 
the same lines which have served to bring 
ether institutions prominently before the 
general public. 

In what has gone before, stress has 
been laid upon the advantages of general 
advertising in order to increase the num- 
ber of insurers, but there is another 
phase to advertising by insurance com- 
panies which has been carried on in a 
somewhat haphazard fashion. Every 
business of any prominence in these days 
has its one or more representative jour- 
nals, which, dealing as they do with the 
news, improvements in plans and the 
technicalities of their specialty, are eag- 
erly read by all who desire to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to improve 
their facilities, increase their capacity, 
and become more and more proficient in 
their business or profession. 

The services which these technical and 
trade papers perform in their several 
fields are generally recognized as invalu- 
able, and in most cases they are rewarded 
by generous advertising patronage. Such 
a class of service has been rendered by 
THE SPECTATOR in connection with in- 
surance for about half a century, during 
which period companies of all classes 
have grown from struggling infancy to 
mature years, adding to their business 
and financial strength, until their present 
position is far beyond the most ambitious 
dreams of their projectors. Yet adver- 
tising by insurance companies in their ac- 
tive and intelligent trade press has not at 
all kept pace with the growth in the busi- 
ness. In fact, in the case of many com- 
panies it has actually remained at a 








Editorial 


standstill, in spite of the fact that the ser- 
vice given is‘more effective to-day than 
ever before. If there is any discernible 
reason for this lack of increase in adver- 
tising on the part of some large com- 
panies, it would seem to be attributable 
to the fact that many of the builders of 
the companies—those who bore the bur- 
den and heat of the day, who laid the 
foundations broad and deep and who 
were always prompt to avail themselves 
cf the publicity and service rendered by 
insurance journals—have, passed away. 
leaving a heritage which operates largely 
by its own momentum and which their 
successors apparently think does not re- 
quire live and snappy advertising in the 
recognized representative insurance pub- 
lications. 

The utter fallacy of this idea can be 
readily shown in the history of any 
branch of insurance when inimical legis- 
lation threatens or when public clamor 
arises against the companies, instigated 
and abetted by an ill-informed, sensa- 
tional secular press. It is then that the 
companies turn to the strong insurance 
papers to give the real facts, not only for 
the benefit of the great army of agents 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, but for the instruction of the public 
at large. It is service such as this which 
has been rendered repeatedly by THE 
SPECTATOR during the past fifty years for 
the good of the business. The efforts ex- 
pended at such times are not, and cannot 
be, adequately compensated for at the 
time. Indeed, this is not expected to be 
done, but by constant, liberal and judi- 
cious advertising the companies can help 
materially to maintain this service at all 
times and thus insure a proper presenta- 
tion of their claims to the patronage of 
the insuring public and a just hearing 
when they are falsely accused. 

Liberal advertising in the insurance 
trade press, some managers claim, is un- 
necessary, in that the papers only circu- 
late among insurance men, and conse- 
quently little direct benefit is derived. 
This argument is as illogical as it is ab- 
surd. There are thousands upon thou- 
sands of insurance agents who read in- 
surance papers in order to keep in touch 
with the insurance topics of the day and 
the constant developments in the various 
branches of the business, some of whom 
are from time to time looking for oppor- 
tunities to make more advantageous con- 
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nections. Many other readers are those 
who are thinking of choosing insurance as 
their profession. These agents and pros- 
pective agents study the advertisements 
with great assiduity, as THE SPECTATOR 
las had ample occasion to know in the 
past. An attractively designed advertise- 
ment setting forth the particular merits 
of a company or its policy not only at- 
tracts agents to its service but aids in de- 
veloping new thoughts and new ideas in 
the minds of others to the ultimate bene- 
fit of the business as a whole. There is 
10 company, large or small, young or old, 
that cannot be benefited by judicious ad- 
vertising in a thoroughly reliable, service- 
able medium which devotes itself solely 
to insurance and gives constant and effi- 
cient service. A broader conception of 
how much the insurance papers have con- 
tributed to the upbuilding of the business 
at large and the growth of the companies 
should result in the companies placing a 
higher and more appreciative value upon 
the splendid service which has been and 
is being rendered. 





RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


ITH the closing of the calendar 

year 1917, interest awakens 

among insurance men as to the results 
which will be shown in the forthcoming 
statements of the various insurance com- 
panies for the past year. 
cline in security values will be partly off- 
set by the use of average values, sanc- 
tioned by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. The _ in- 
creases in rates for fire and casualty in- 
surance have not been long enough in 
effect to produce noticeable results. The 
industrial activity has been such, how- 
ever, that it is probable that the aggre- 
gate fire insurance premium income will 
show a considerable increase over that of 
the previous year, though, when the busi- 
ness is closely analyzed, it is anticipated 
that, as fire losses have been heavy, an 
average underwriting loss will be shown. 
Life insurance companies have not as yet 
had to meet many losses due to the war, 
while their premium income has probably 
been increased somewhat above normal 
by the collection of extra war premiums. 
The year 1918 may be logically ex- 
pected to develop more confusing condi- 
tions as the country becomes directly 
and actively involved in the great war in 
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Europe. The establishment by the Fed- 
eral Government of an insurance plan for 
the benefit of the soldie1s and sailors has 
already been followed by the reception 
of applications for more than $2,000,000,- 
ooo of insurance. This so-called insur- 
ance is feally the equivalent of a pension 
fund, inasmuch as the premiums charged 
will probably be sufficient to cover but a 
small portion of the loss, while the Gov- 
ernment will bear the greater part there- 
of. Its operation will, however, be 
watched with great interest by life under- 
writers. Unusual care will be essential 
on the part of underwriters of every class 
if they are to be able to show profits at 
the end of 1918, after taking care of their 
losses, the extraordinary expenses and 
taxes incident to the war and the increase 
in liabilities due to the normal growth 
of the business. 


LSEWHERE in this issue of THE 
SpEcTATOR will be found a number 
of articles and tables devoted to the au- 
tomobile and automobile insurance. The 
automobile has come to occupy so im- 
portant a place in our civilization that 
the number in use is equivalent to one 
to every twenty-five persons in the 
country. Recognizing the necessity for 
protection to the owners of automobiles, 
the insurance companies years ago un- 
dertook to provide insurance against 
various hazards which attended the use 
of motor vehicles. Already this branch 
of the insurance business has grown to 
large proportions and is increasing from 
year to year. In 1916, the automobile 
and teams’ property damage premiums 
of the stock casualty companies amounted 
to nearly $10,000,000, and the net motor 
vehicle insurance premiums of the fires 
and marine insurance companies report- 
ing to the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment aggregated over $17,000,000, mak- 
ing a total of close to $27,000,000, It 
will thus be seen that the business of 
automobile insurance is one of no mean 
proportions. 


M. A. Brooks Assistant Secretary 


The appointment of Mott A. Brooks as as- 
sistant secretary of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents has been announced by Man- 
ager George T. Wight. Mr. Brooks has resigned 
as managing editor of The Weekly Underwriter 
and as secretary of the Underwriter Printing and. 
Publishing Company, with which organization 
he has been connected since 1910. 
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Automobile Insurance 








AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 





The Deepening Shadow 


[In the following imaginary letters, con- 
tributed by a company manager, certain fea- 
tures of the automobile insurance business, 
which have been much discussed: of late, are 
touched upon in a light vein. All readers may 
not agree with ‘‘Auto Agent’s’” opinions—but, 
at any rate, in the words of the poet, ‘‘he’s an 
amoosin’ cuss.’’—Editor.] 


Every so often along comes ‘‘Mr. Fix-it,’’ who 
is going to cure all the ills of the insurance 
business. You know the kind—the one who, 
with a twist of the wrist and a scratch of the 
pen, prescribes changes in policy forms and, 
for good luck, throws in a few special clauses. 
While he is talking you breathe a Utopian air 
—visions of fine, new preferred business rolling 
in, adjusting staff diminished; in fact, every- 
one satisfied. You are lulled by the sweet 
music. Out goes the plan (rushed, of course): 
Dear Agent: 


A package is following. Our troubles are at 
an end. I forgot to tell you what it contains— 
new rate sheets, endorsements, clauses, etc. 
Just a new method of writing theft and collision 
risks on autos. A simple little device. The 
owner stands fifty per cent of the loss if the 
ear is stolen and not recovered. I know it will 
be popular, as it makes sort of a sporting event 
out of the whole affair—a real thrill. And 
about collision insurance. Everyone has so 
much money nowadays, big business, etc., why 
bother with the picayune $25 deductible variety 
any longer? We have made it an even $100, 
or nothing. 

: Yours, 
Ever-Ready-to-Change, 
Auto Department. 


(WEEK ELAPSES) 
Dear Auto Department: 


Your joy package arrived. I have got to 
hand it to you as being the greatest change 
artist on earth. The only one that is pleased 
is the office girl. I gave her a raise last week 
for finding the combination to the forms and 
rates you sent us last winter. I have promised 
her another raise when she solves this mystery 
and she tells me to expect a call in the spring. 

I don’t fancy the new forms much, but you 
seem so enthusiastic about them I imagine they 
are ‘O.K.’’ I will try them on a few of our 
customers, anyhow. Remember, we agents must 
look after the interests of our customers, but 
we are good sports and will try anything once. 


Yours, 
Auto Agent. 


(ONE MONTH LATER) 

Auto Department and/or Claim Department. 
Sir: 

Well, worse luck. I sold one of those ‘50-50 
catch-as-catch-can”’ theft policies. Incidentally, 
the nothing-doing $100 deductible collision 
clause went along with it. I sold the policy 
against my better judgment to a customer who 
apparently had no judgment at all, otherwise 
he would not have taken it. My valued cus- 
tomer says he “left it all to me,’ and didn’t 
know what the policy contained. 

The upshot of the whole matter is: the car has 
been stolen—no fault on the part of the owner, 
as the lock on his private garage was forced 
and the car taken some time during the night. 
The police department hold out little hope of 
recovering the car, as it is one of those popular 
kinds that is hard to identify. 

There is nothing left for me to do but stand 
the other fifty per cent of the loss or see a 
valuable friend turned into an ‘‘enemy alien.” 
I have tried in vain to persuade him that I ex- 
plained the conditions of the new policy. He is 
a valued customer in fire and marine and casu- 
alty lines and I can’t afford to lose his busi- 
ness. 

I will not write any more business for your 
company, as the fifty per cent cover is wrong in 





principle and the full-coverage rates are un- 
warranted. Fortunately, there are some other 
companies that are writing the business in the 
old way. 
Yours, 
Auto Agent. 


And so it goes, and we come to our senses 
and do some hard, sound thinking, something 
like this: Insurance is the banding together of 
many to save disaster to any. The company is 
merely the medium through which the public 
demand for protection is carried out. There 
are ‘“‘fifty-seven varieties’’ of insurance, but the 
basic principle in all kinds, new and old, is 
the same—indemnity covering loss. The in- 
evitable change occurs. The companies go back 
one by one to the old-and-iried methods of un- 
derwriting, but why should it be necessary for 
companies to be brought up short like this? 
It seems to be a lack of imagination or fore- 
sight, or else a perverted sense of humor on the 
part of the ‘‘policy framers.’ Some day, per- 
haps, they will be made to realize that the 
twisting about and changing of policy forms 
is about as dangerous and funny as monkeying 
with the proverbial ‘‘buzz-saw.’’ 


Principal Causes of Automobile Losses 


The forty-seven principal causes of losses 
under automobile insurance policies are given 
by the Northwestern Mutual Fire Association of 
Seattle as follows: 


Collision with other vehicles. 

Fire ensuing from collision. 

Striking obstruction in road. 

Running into wagon in garage. 

Hitting telegraph pole. 

Overheated exhaust pipe. 

Explosion of muffler. 

Theft. 

Cigarette smoking in garage. 

Fire from adjoining automobile. 

Defective circuit wire. 

Explosion of acetylene gas generator. 

Burning while aboard steamboat. 

Explosion while filling tank. 

Ignited through upset. 

Defective magneto. 

Washing with distillate. 

Stolen and ditched. 

Defective Prest-O-Lite tank. 

Defective commutator. 

Explosion of gasoline in pit. 

Spark from nearby burning building. 

Explosion of batteries while being charged. 

Open stove in garage igniting gasoline vapor. 

Back fire into carburetor. 

Defective tail lamp. 

Burning of garage. - 

Igniting from back fire through muffler. 

Leak in gasoline pipe. 

Striking match in garage with gasoline tank 
open. 

Combustion of oily waste. 

Shipwrecked during transportation. 

Burned on street—driver used lamp to look 
for gasoline leak. 

Passerby throwing match near standing car. 

Spark struck while cleaning car. 

Gasoline running too fast into generator. 

Oil pumped through air valves caught fire from 
pipe. 

Cleaning magneto by forcing gasoline. 

Overflow of gasoline. 

Struck by lightning. 

Cleaning spark plugs with gasoline and test- 
ing before gasoline evaporated. 

Explosion in crank case. 

Ignition of gasoline vapor under hood. 

Electric light placed on seat. 

Acetylene tubing became detached. 

Turning lamp too high. 

Lighted cigarette thrown in tonneau while the 
machine was on the road. 
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The Automobile Industry 


It is difficult to realize ‘the tremendous in- 
vestment and huge output which have grown 
from practically nothing in the automobile 
manufacturing business in the last fifteen or 
twenty years. 

According to Alfred Reeves, general manager 
of the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, the following are the salient features 
of the business: 


Makers of passenger cars........... 230 
Makers of motor trucks............ 372 
Capital investment. .......<ccscscce $736,000 ,000 


Number of workers... 62. .cccsesecs 
Yearly wages and salaries.......... 
Motor vehicles produced, year end- 


280,000 
$275 ,000,000 


SS De SO, SOc ve cedvecvesaas 1,806,194 
WTR GR HCG nn. sb cidcascdaceneas $917,470,938 
Makers of bodies, parts and acces- 

BOWIE hades ckcsaeevascacteccaceceds 1,080 
Capital investment................. $336,000,000 
Number Of WOPMGP.< <<<. cccccscces 320,000 


Yearly wages and salaries......... $288,000,000 


Number of tires made yearly..... 18,000,000 
Wate (G8 (CINGR sc cc ceadnccdeckosacs $450,000,000 
Number of auto dealers............. 27,800 
Number of garages dependent on 

NE CR ox dawn ki os vic adeitecane 25,500 
Capital TVeGRRIOIE 6. cds csc a cccewas $184 ,000,000 
Number Of WOrkOPs. ...ccccccccccces 230,000 
Exports, year ended June 30: 
POMNGRROT COPE 6 oc ccci cde vecdccsuene 64,834 
NN io sac aceccaductecdseetiaekae 15,977 
WRI ovis nis asadestucovsccexeeveceen $133 ,411,000 
Number of autos registered (in- 

cluding 400,000 trucks)........... 4,500,000 


The rate at which new cars are being turned 
out is indicated by the fact that in October last 
79,675 Ford cars were made, while in six months 
the output of Fords was 469,135, or at the rate 
of nearly 940,000 per year. 

The number of cars manufactured in 1903 
was approximately 1000, while in 1905 the total 
number in use in the entire country was about 
50,000. The number manufactured yearly grew 
steadily, having been about 25,000 in 1905, 34,- 
000 in 1906, 126,000 in 1909, 210,000 in 1911, 515,- 
000 in 1914 and approximately 1,700,000 in 1917 
—or an increase of practically a half million 
cars in 1917 over 1916. 

In 1914, the first year of the war, the output 
was about 515,000 cars. In 1915 it had increased 
to nearly 900,000, while in 1916 it was roughly 
1,200,000, and in 1917, 1,700,000. 

It appears therefore, that the war has stimu- 
lated production rather than retarded it. All 
of the governments embroiled in the war have 
naturally found increased uses for motor cars 
in the transportation of troops and supplies of 
all kinds, and this government is now using 
motor trucks to relieve the pressure of postal 
matter upon the railroad and steamboat lines. 

The extent to which the automobile has facil- 
itated interior communication in this country 
is indicated by the fact that in one of the 
Western States inhabited largely by farmers it 
is stated that there is one automobile for every 
five families. 

The automobile to be effectively used must 
have good roads, and the building of fine roads 
has been one of the notable effects of the ad- 
vent of the automobile throughout the country. 
The farmer has been placed in closer touch with 
markets and with all necessities and pleasures 
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of life, and the automobile has brought to a 
great many other people pleasures which had 
before its development been beyond their reach. 

Whatever the war may bring forth, it is prob- 
ably true that the automobile will continue to 
occupy a leading place in the pleasure and busi- 
ness transportation of the United States, and 
that its production in this country will not be 
materially curtailed—in fact, it is more likely 
to increase than to decrease. 


The Insurance Agent’s Automobile 


John Adams, an insurance agent in the town 
of Springfield (never mind which one), was a 
steady-going, careful and conscientious man, 
with an ambition to build up a good-paying busi- 
ness on solid foundations. 

Studying his account books one day and con- 
sidering the conditions in his home town as to 
their possibilities for yielding a reasonable in- 
crease in business, he had almost concluded 
that he had reached his limit in developing 
insurance business in Springfield. At that mo- 
ment, however, when glancing out of his win- 
dow, he observed an automobile gliding by, 
which bore the inscription of a baker in a 
neighboring town. 

This started a train of thought which led him 
to ask himself, ‘‘Why should not the automobile 
be as useful to me, in securing new customers, 
as it is to that baker?’ 

Further meditation convinced him that there 
was a broad field awaiting cultivation by him 
in the many square miles of country, including 
several small villages within a radius easily 
to be traversed by an automobile. 

Looking further into the question, he as- 
certained the first cost of such a car as would 
suit his business needs (and the recreation of 
his family), the cost of a garage and the prob- 
able upkeep and running expense of the car, 
and concluded that such an investment would 
be well repaid by the new business to be 
garnered with the assistance of the car. 

Having secured the automobile, he planned at 
first to devote two afternoons each week to 
canvassing in sections theretofore beyond his 
easy reach, traveling various roads systemati- 
eally, and working outward on each until he 
had attained the limit of distance which could 
be advantageously covered in an afternoon, 
with sufficient time at his disposal to talk busi- 
ness with those he visited. 

The satisfactory results obtained in this man- 
ner proved to Adams that he would be justi- 
fied in extending the scope of his plan. Ac- 
cordingly, he arranged to devote two whole 
days per week to the development of terri- 
tory still further from his base of operations; 
and as this system necessarily led him to fre- 
quently pass the homes and business places 
of those already his customers or prospects, he 
was able to keep in touch with them without 
waste of time in making: special trips. 

It thus came about that Adams was known 
to everybody within many miles of Springfield 
as “the insurance man,” and his regular pas- 
sage over the roads was in itself an advertise- 
ment of his business, and a frequent reminder 
to those whom he had canvassed of the desira- 
bility of insurance. 

In this manner John Adams was successful, 
with the aid of his automobile, in not only de- 
veloping a fine, profitable business for himself, 
but in carrying the blessings of insurance to 
those who might otherwise have failed to de- 
rive benefit from that beneficent system. 
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LOCKING DEVICES 
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Great Problems To Be Solved in the 
Prevention of Thefts 








SAFEGUARDS FOR MOTOR CARS 





Tricks Used in Stealing Automobiles Contain 
Warnings for Car Owners 


Secretary of State Hugo of New York was 
quoted recently in The New York Times as hav- 
ing said that he had received a large number 
of favorable replies from owners, manufacturers 
and dealers to the suggestion which he recently 
made as a means of curtailing thefts of motor 
cars, that the manufacturer’s number should be 
affixed on the steering column of the car, in 
addition to being placed on the motor. One 
of the replies came from the Secretary of State 
of Ohio, who said he was anxious to co-operate 
in any way that would reduce the automobile 
theft evil. Secretary Hugo intimated that in 
the near future a conference of representatives 
from the leading motor organizations would be 
held to determine some definite plan to present 
to the manufacturing interests. Continuing, 
The Times stated that investigation of statistics 
on motor car thefts compiled by the Police De- 
partment revealed the fact that more cars are 
usually stolen around the first of January than 
at any other period of the year. One reason is 
that a large number of cars has generally been 
sold during the holidays. The cars are new 
models and of more value than those in use for a 
year or more. The owner hardly knows it when 
he sees it from a dozen other cars of the same 
make. It has no identifying marks. After he has 
owned it long enough to be in an accident or 
two, it has its own distinguishing character- 
istics. It is winter, and when an owner drives 
up he lets his engine run, so that all the thief 
has to do is to step in and help himself. The 
weather is against possible pursuers, with the 
result that the thief takes time by the forelock 
and makes his haul while the year is young. 

Many cars are stolen through the medium 
of the chauffeur—and the chauffeur may be per- 
fectly innocent. He often is. When the habits 
of a certain car are being watched with a view 
of unwarranted ownership, the chauffeur makes 
more friends than at any other time; agreeable 
fellows who buy him drinks and get him to 
talk about his employer. When the car is lifted, 
however, the one who cultivated the chauffeur 
is not in evidence. Even when wholly innocent 
chauffeurs may grow careless, many owners are 
putting in the agreement with the chauffeur a 
clause that he shall forfeit two weeks’ wages if 
the car disappears while he is in charge. 

Before a car is stolen, its habits, as they are 
known in the profession, are watched. The 
thieves know the routine of the car’s life; they 
know where it goes, when it goes, and for how 
long it will remain unwatched. If the thieves 
are to “‘lift’? a car, while the car is waiting in 
front of a man’s office, they do not simply get 
in and ride away. The car is watched until they 
know with some degree of accuracy how long it 
will stand unoccupied,, and then when the op- 
portune time comes they avail themselves of the 
car’s wait and speed away over a route pre- 
viously determined. 

No fewer than five persons are usually im- 
plicated in the stealing of a car. They are the 
locater, the grabber, the garage owner, the me- 
chanic, and the fence. The “locater’’ is the 
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one who picks out the car to be stolen; the 
“grabber” is the one who drives the car off; 
the mechanic disguises the car, while the 
“fence” disposes of the stolen property. 

Of the locks designed to prevent theft the com- 
monest is the gasoline lock, but it has certain 
disadvantages. There are a number of locks 
for cutting off the fuel supply, one being a 
combination lock worked on the principle of a 
post office box, to appeal to the man who has 
the habit of leaving his key in his other clothes. 
The lock is worked by tumblers, which, falling 
into the pipe line, cut off the fuel. But even 
this does not keep the thief away, for the thief 
of to-day goes prepared for such an emergency. 
He not only carries a small kit of tools with 
him, but in addition a bottle. In the bottle is 
gasoline. He has observed the habits of the 
car; he knows approximately when the owner 
will return, and so he does not even have to 
test the car to see if the fuel lock is on. He 
knows this car has such a lock and is prepared. 
With his steel nippers he cuts the fuel line be- 
low the lock, and with the rubber tubing from 
his beer bottle feeds gasoline into the carbu- 
retor. He is off to a garage, while the owner 
comes out and puzzles his head how anybody 
could have moved his car when he simply never 
let it stand without locking. 

The :only safeguard is to remove the motor, 
for without this there is no ignition, and mo- 
tors are not easily duplicated in case the thief 
wanted to slip in another. 

Too much dependence must not be placed on 
the gasoline lock without preparatory caution 
on the part of the driver. He must remember 
that there is enough gasoline in the carburetor 
to carry his car a block or even two blocks, 
even though the fuel line is cut off. The thief 
can thus get the car out of sight and around 
the corner and there doctor with it at will. 
This objection to a fuel lock may be overcome 
by shutting off the power a block before the 
point where the car is to be stopped. If this 
is forgotten, the driver may keep the engine 
running until it dies of itself. 

Appliances for the steering wheel, the gears, 
or the brakes that make use of a chain or some 
mechanical part are only a moment’s hindrance 
to a thief. He has come equipped with pliers 
for all that. 

The commonest lock, and the one that the 
average inventor turns his ingenuity upon, is a 
mechanism for locking the wheel. Many of 
these are home-made. These can be nipped by 
the thief, and especially so if he is working 
under cover of night, but there is another ob- 
jection to them that is a bad handicap to the 
new owner who puts his faith in them. In most 
cities they are forbidden by the fire laws. This 
by reason of the fact that if a fire should break 
out and the fire trucks came clattering up the 
firemen would not be able to get the chained 
car out of the way. . 

In addition, there is another discouraging fea- 
ture in placing one’s faith in a lock. An owner 
locks his car with a patent device that human 
ingenuity cannot break and goes into a store 
for a few minutes. While he is gone a workman 
in overalls comes down the street in a wreck- 
ing car. In his hand is a piece of paper. Back- 
ing up to the car, he fastens on a towline and 
is just starting off when a policeman comes up 
and asks him what he is doing. His answer is 
that he is from a garage and to show the of- 
ficer the slip of paper bearing the make of the 
car, its number and location. The man in over- 
alls supplies the power and the car is off; safely 
out of sight, an accomplice steps out, unfastens 
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the towline, gets in, and joyously rides away. 
Certain factors removed from locks are, how- 
ever, working to make life happier for the car 
owner. One is the recommendation of the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers that the location 
of all engine numbers be standardized, the lo- 
cation being on the crankcase proper, at the 
front end, as near the middle as possible. An- 
other suggestion is to make the license number 
and the engine number the same. Another plan, 
originated in Toledo, is to stamp by chemical 
process the serial number of the car on the 
windshield, with the name of the owner and his 
home address. In case of theft a broken wind- 
shield would immediately arouse suspicion. 


Automobile Shows 

The Automobile Show has come to be a fixed 
annual event of widespread interest in New 
York and other large cities. Thousands of peo- 
ple, many of them prospective purchasers, while 
others have only remote hopes of being buyers, 
flock to the shows to inspect the beautiful and 
utilitarian vehicles. 

The New York Show, which will be held this 
year on January 5 to 12, will attract multi- 
tudes of owners and would-be-owners of cars, 
who are largely potential buyers of insurance 
also. The' annual shows have doubtless been 
very influential in producing the increasingly 
huge sales of pleasure cars, for there are few 
who can resist the fascination of the handsome 
automobiles thus displayed, if they have the 
price available. When it is remembered that 
the great popularity of the automobile has been 
achieved within the last few years, and that 
such vehicles were, so far as their general use 
is concerned, fifteen years ago in about the 
same stage of commercial development that had 
been reached by the aeroplane before the war 
started, it is remarkable that such vast and 
rapid progress in securing their public recogni- 
tion and general use has been accomplished. 

Of course, other means of advertising must 
be credited with a very considerable proportion 
of the sales of millions of cars, but in the great 
centers of population the automobile show has 
made it so convenient for interested people to 
see the various makes of cars, and to have their 
particular features explained, that it has proved 
one of the most valuable selling factors in the 
automobile trade. 


Brakes and Insurance 

When speeding along at thirty, forty or fifty 
miles per hour, or descending a steep grade, it 
is disquieting to think of what might happen 
if the brakes failed to work. It is a good plan 
to test the operation of the brakes before start- 
ing out upon the road. 

There are so many possibilities for the occur- 
rence of trouble that the driver must be con- 
stantly on guard and alert to meet any emer- 
gency when it arises. The most careful driver 
is, to a degree, at the mercy of others who are 
careless. The careful driver may be able to 
avoid cars backing out of blind alleys or run- 
ning from side roads, or may be in such good 
control of his car as to prevent it skidding, 
but he will find it difficult te dodge cars driven 
by drunken persons or joy-tiders. 

Constant watchfulness may enable the care- 
ful driver to avoid many opportunities for trou- 
ble, but it gives him an additional sense of 
comfort when driving if he is well fortified with 
insurance against possible injury to himself, 
to others, or to his car. 
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AUTOS IN WARTIME 





Effects on Manufacture of Motor 
Vehicles 





SUPPLY OF MATERIALS 





Necessary Curtailment of Metals May Affect Out- 
put—Other Factors 


The great war has had its effects upon the 
automobile manufacturing industry, but they 
are of confusing character. The continued rise 
in prices of materials threatened loss to the 
manufacturers; and while at first it simply 
forced economies in manufacturing, it later re- 
quired material advances in selling prices. 

Subsequently, after the entrance of the United 
States into the war, the needs of the Govern- 
ment prompted the shifting of a great part of 
the manufacturing facilities to trucks, tractors, 
“tanks,” etc., thus reducing the output of purely 
pleasure cars. However, it is probable that the 
aggregate number of cars manufactured will be 
approximately normal, but this will depend 
largely upon the availability of materials. 

Before the war started, some Governments 
had recognized the utility of automobiles for 
army purposes, and their foresight has been 
justified by the event. The United States Gov- 
ernment is using motor vehicles in many ways, 
and will doubtless require an increasing num- 
ber yearly if the war continues for any length 
of time. 

The so-called ‘‘tanks,” which, in the hands 
of the British Army, recently proved them- 
selves so formidable in the move on Cambrai, 
are understood to be exceeded in battling quali- 
ties, in some respects, by those made or mak- 
ing for this country. 

Vast numbers of automobiles are already in 
use in transporting men, munitions, food and 
supplies for the armies in Europe, as well as a 
great many ambulances. Under the terrible con- 
ditions at and near the front the average life 
of an automobile is very short, so that new 
supplies of them are constantly being required. 
In addition, the automobile factories are be- 
ing called upon to produce other war necessi- 
ties, such as gun carriages, munitions, aero- 
plane parts, etc. These war requirements will 
probably cause a decrease of one-third from 
the usual annual output of pleasure cars. 


Automobile Thefts and Recoveries 


In an endeavor to ascertain actual facts as to 
the number of automobiles reported as having 
been stolen in various large cities in the United 
States in the last five years, with the number 
recovered, and the number of arrests and con- 
victions in such theft cases, THE SPECTATOR 
addressed inquiries to the respective police de- 
partments. Numerous replies were received, 
but in some cities no available records had been 
kept of these matters, while from others only 
partial data could be obtained. 

The information gathered is presented in the 
following table and gives an approximate idea 
as to the extent to which automobiles are stolen 
in some of the large cities, and also concerning 
the proportions of recoveries therein. The data 
regarding arrests and convietions for such thefts 
are lacking in completeness for the cities listed, 
and in a few instances the data are missing as 
to automobiles stolen and recovered, but the 
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figures presented indicate that about eighty- 
five per cent of cars stolen are recovered: 








No. of 
































| No. of | 
| Auto- | No. of | Arrests} No. of 
Crry. Year.} mobiles | Same for | Con- 
Reported; Re- Such _jvictions 
Stolen. covered.| Thefts.!S.cured 
Albany, N. Y.......|*1917 66 59 ah Te 
1916 30 23 ry ae ee 
Binghamton, N. Y...|*1917 35 34 14 | 14 
1916 18 17 15 15 
Cleveland, O....... 171917] 1,375 | 1,214 201 | {74 
Detroit, Mich....... }*1917| 3,989 | 3,004 § 
1916) 3,361 3,145 591 | 235 
| 1915} 1,391 1,326 eae ae 
Duluth, Minn.......|*1917 60 | 58 wes | sis 
| 1916 48 48 ‘aac] aa 
| 1915 42 42 a eis 
| 1914 5 5 owe fi seas 
East St. Louis, Ill... |*1917 20 | 2 9 | 5 
| 1916 10 | 5 4 | 1 
| 1915 12 | 9 2 | 2 
| 1914 4 | 3 1 | 1 
} 1913 8 | 7 3 | 2 
Elizabeth, N. J...... *1917 2] 1 0 | 0 
1916 0 | 0 0 | 0 
1915 0 0 0 | 0 
1914 0 0 0 0 
1913 0; 0 0o| o 
Fall River, Mass... .|*1917 26 | 21 5 | 5 
1916 8 | 6 1 | 1 
1915 29 | 29 3 | 3 
1914 4) + > B 2 
| 1913} 2 | 2 2 | 2 
Harrisburg, Pa...... |*1917 16 | 14 Za 7 
Lawrence, Mass..... 1*1917) 22 17 | 14 | 9 
1916) 13 | 8 | 8 
Los Angeles, Cal....|*1917} 1,211 | 952 eat Eelaee, 
Lowell, Mass....... .|*1917| 16 12 6} 4 
1916) ae + 2 | 2 
| 1915) 1 0 | 0 
Lynn, Mass......... |*1917 19 15 9} 9 
| 1916| 5 5 2 2 
| 1915} 7 6 8 7 
New Britain, Conn. .|*1917 12 | 9 2 | 2 
} 191 6 Zz 1} 1 
| 1915 x | 1 0 | 0 
| 1914) 0 | C 0 | 0 
| 1913) 1 | 1 0 | 0 
New York, N. ¥..../¢1917| 2,269 71,905 | .... | a 
| 1916) wane Tre 361 113 
Norfolk, Va......... 1¢1917| 93 85 ison 1 
Omaha, Neb........ \a1917| 830 | 617 126 93 
1916) 548 | 439 6} ..... 
Lo | ee 1*1917) 100} 67}; 15] 612 
| 1916} 65/ 61 12; 12 
| 1915) 23 20 | 6 | 6 
| 1914 3 22 4 4 
1913} 6 26 3 | 3 
Providence, R. I... . .]21917} 335 | 252 ] oe 
Reading, Pa.......- *1917} 26 | 22 4 | 4 
Rochester, N. Y.....}*1917) 168 138 21 | 3 
1916 197 178 18 | 0 
St. Louis, Mo....... *1917| 1,646 | 1,413 ae 
1916} 1,254 | 1,221 
1915 582 571 
St. Paul, Minn...... *1917) 231 194 52 | 2 
1916} 197 183 29 15 
1915) 141 137 | 21 5 
1914! 120 117 15 } 5 
1913} 81 79 11 | 2 
Salt Lake City, U.... *1917| 629 616 90 
1916 lll 106 “7 
Schenectady, N. Y...|*1917| 16 13 ii} 11 
South Bend, Ind... .}*1917) 37 36 15 | 15 
RR) ae Berek, iar 
1915) 12 ates ical s 4 
1914| 10 ore mee Pe 
Spokane, Wash...... *1917) 255 235 Saat = 
Springfield, Mass....| 1916) 54 43 6 = 
Washington, D. C.../d1917} 199 182 eareelil ae 
1916 22] 231] ....| .. 
Worcester, Mass... . .| +1917! ? + 4 
Totals (records in- | | 
complete)....... 1917! 13,703 | 11,201 515 | 388 
1916; 6,161 | 5,693 | 1,086 | 432 
1915! 2,241 | 2,142 | 40] 23 
1914} 166 151 | 22 12 
1913 98 95 19 9 
Agg. (incomplete)..|5 yrs.| 22,369 | 19,282 | 1,682 864 








* Including October. + To September 1. + Also 51 
cases pending. § Not yet compiled. § Also 2 cases 
pending. aTo November 30, 1917. b Also 3 cases 
pending. cTo December 12, 1917. dTo November 
28. e To December 29. f Also 85 stolen elsewhere. 


Equitable Underwriters of New York 


R. A. Corroon & Co., of New York, are plan- 
ning to extend the operations of the Equitable 
Underwriters by increasing the number of sub- 
scribers so that its deposit will be $1,000,000. 
The intention is to make it possible to partici- 
pate more actively in the marine and war risk 
field. 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 


Fire Companies Enter Marine Field.—The 
number of strictly fire insurance companies 
which have entered upon marine business 
within the past year has surprised the frater- 
nity about as much as any incident for a long 
time. The impression prevails that the limita- 
tions of marine insurance precludes such a dis- 
tribution as to give all the new offices a chance 
of sufficient income to make it desirable. We 
are informed, however, by one of the wisest 
and most successful marine underwriters of 
this city that this impression is an error. There 
is abundant business to fill all the companies 
now engaged in it, and the demand for cover 
is greater than the supply every month. The 
enormous volume of merchandise shipped 
abroad would in peaceful times absorb nine- 
tenths of the normal facilities, but considering 
the war risk as abnormal, the conservation of 
the underwriters calls for large amounts of 
reinsurance. The old companies with open 
policies are often cornered by their increased 
values and compelled to carry the offer of 
customers beyond their own ideas of safety. 
One manager of an old marine office said he 
welcomed the newcomers as a means of secur- 
ing reinsurances and reducing liability, but he 
shrugged his shoulders when he was asked, 
“How about the conditions after the war?” 


H. W. Eaton Ill—The announcement that 
H. W. Eaton, chief manager of the United 
States branch of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe, is ill has caused quite a ripple 
among the fire offices. At last accounts Mr. 
Eaton’s condition was somewhat improved. 
This news proved a great relief to his family 
and many friends who wish him well. 


Change of Name.—The change of the 
German-American to the Great American, and 
of the German Alliance to the American Al- 
liance, were both effected before Christmas, 
and with as little ceremony as if it were a 
change in the color of their new letterheads. 
The loss of printed stationery by the two com- 
panies was quite an item in their expense ac- 
counts, and would pay a respectable fire loss, 
but the action of the directors was wise, if 
not a necessity. The German of Pittsburg is 
the latest of the companies to get rid of the 
Teutonic title, but there are a few left which 
are still to be heard from. 


Valuation of Securities—Just now the 
companies are worried about the valuations of 
their securities for purposes of the annual 
statements. The Department has advised the 
companies they will. hand out the valuations 
they will approve about January 10, but it is 
doubtful if the millionaire companies can or 
will wait. The increase in railroad stocks since 
Christmas is an event of importance to offices 
which previously were bemoaning the serious 
depreciation in their lists. This is a war effect 
hardly counted upon until the reductions were 
shown in the semi-annual and quarterly state- 
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ments rendered by the companies to directors 
and officials. 

Brokers and Cancellation Rules.—The 
brokers who have been prevented from can- 
celing lines on a pro rata basis, and rewriting 
them at old rates to avoid a pending increased 
rate, are laughing at the way the companies 
which stand by and allow agents in Philadel- 
phia and New Orleans to pull off the same 
trick which is forbidden in this city. They put 
this acquiescence on the same level with the 
discrimination of one flat commission on 
whole cities elsewhere while dividing New 
York into ten per cent and: fifteen per cent 
zones for commissions permitted to be paid. 

Sunstroke in Winter.—The manager of an 
accident company who. was called .upon last 
summer to settle several claims for sunstroke 
accidents, so called, remarked last Saturday 
that zero weather had its compensations in 
the fact that sunstroke claims were barred. 
The fire offices have an entirely different view 
of the zero weather, and the sound of a fire 
engine gives the agents and managers a chill 
not wholly caused by the winter weather. 

Effects of Cold Weather.—The severity of 
the weather has had a serious effect upon auto- 
mafic sprinkler equipments in this city. We 
learn that the sprinkler department of the Ex- 
change had received up»to Monday last no- 
tices of 132 frozen sprinkler pipes which re- 
quired attention. Doubtless there were others 
to be reported subsequently. The firemen have 
had a larger list of alarms to respond to than 
ever before. Truly the winter is a sore trial 
to underwriters with the rest of the com- 
munity. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 

Chicago Board Nominations.—The follow- 
ing nominations have been made for commit- 
teemen to be voted on at the annual meeting 
of the Chicago Board of Underwriters January 
10: Executive committee, Lyman Drake, 
Oscar Stoffels and Henry C. Brummel; patrol 
committee, William Lyman and William F. 
Rollo. 

Chicago Insurance Club Meeting.—The 
first meeting of the New Year of the Fire 
Insurance Club of Chicago will be held on the 
evening of January 8 J. P. Buenemann of 
the Western Adjustment Company will speak 
on “Moral Hazard,” drawing on his experi- 
ences in the settlement of doubtful losses. 

Illinois Pond’s Party a Success.—-The an- 
nual Christmas party of the Illinois Pond of 
the Blue Goose was held in the Red Room of 
the Hotel La Salle. After a dinner, enlivened 
by chorus singing, there was a dance, with a 
large attendance. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 


Announces Several Changes.—The Simp- 
son, Campbell & Co. general agency at Boston 
announces severa! field changes for the be- 
ginning of the present year. William H. 
Raymond of Norwalk, Conn., will represent 
the company in Connecticut in the interests of 
the American Central, Mercantile Fire and 
Marine Underwriters, Detroit Fire and Marine, 
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and the Michigan Fire and Marine. Mr. Ray- 
mond succeeds Henry C. Seydel, who has re- 
signed to join a special agency force of 
Philadelphia, covering the Connecticut and 
Rhode Island territory, with headquarters at 
New Haven. Thomas H. Calhoun, who has 
been connected with the Chicago office of the 
Royal Indemnity as superintendent of claims, 
will join the Boston office of Simpson, Camp- 
bell & Co. on January 1. 

Talk on Barred Zone Problems.—At last 
week’s meeting of the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters, General Houze and Major 
Taylor of General Johnson’s staff, and United 
States Marshal Mitchell discussed the barred 
zone problem and the laws relating thereto in 
some detail, commending the Board on its efh- 
cient work hitherto, and asking that the work 
be broadened even further. 

Joseph W. Russell in New Place.—It is 
announced that Joseph W. Russell, formerly 
of Alden & Russell, will on January 1 become 
associated with Kaler, Carney, Liffler & Co. 
Mr. Russell will act as special agent for the 
office. 


PHILADELPHIA SURVEYS 


Two Offices Combine.—Wagner & Taylor. 


and Edson & Co. have consolidated under the 
firm name of Wagner & Taylor, and are now 
occupying temporary quarters at the old Union 
Casualty Company’s building. The combina- 
tion of two such progressive firms is bound to 
be a success. 


Death of F. A. Patterson.—The officers and 
staff of the Royal of Liverpool were greatly 
shocked last week to learn of the sudden death 
from acute indigestion of General Frank A. 
Patterson, former special agent, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., at the home of his daughter at Tulsa, 
Okla. General Patterson, who was born April 
19, 1848, was at one time local agent of the 
company at Freeport, Pa., and in 1884 became 
special agent of the company for Western 
Pennsylvania. In the summer of 1915 he was 
retired, remaining on the company’s payroll 
until his death. He was a gentleman of the 
old schoel, and very popular with insurance 
men in his field. 


Liberty Fire Insurance Company, St. Louis 

The company in process of organization at St. 
Louis, which was formerly known as the La- 
clede Fire Insurance Company, will here- 
after be known as the Liberty Fire Insur- 
ance Company. The organizers have been 
successful in interesting in this new com- 
pany some of the strong and prominent busi- 
ness men of St. Louis, and it is anticipated 
that the capital will soon be fully subscribed 
and that a license will be applied for in the 
near future. 

The Liberty Fire will operate independently 
of the Central States Inter-Insurance Exchange 
and the Wholesale Grocers Reciprocal Indemnity 
Exchange, although these organizations will be 
closely allied and the Liberty Fire will take 
reinsurance from both of them. 

The present officers and directors of the 
Liberty Fire are: President, John C. Bardwell, 
St. Louis; vice-president, Ferdinand Kohl, Cen- 
tralia; secretary, Millard P. Kaiser, St. Louis; 
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treasurer, John E. Mitchell; directors—C. M. 
Rich, Keokuk, Ia.; Oscar B. McGlasson, Chi- 
cago, and Charles H. Pickens, Omaha, Neb. 
In addition the following are among the other 
stockholders: Ex-Governor Elliott R. W. 
Major; ex-Judge and former Insurance Commis- 
sioner Charles G. Revelle, and H. E. Schultz, 
president of the Zittlosen Manufacturing Com- 
pany of St. Louis and director in three St. Louis 
banks. 

Mr. Bardwell and his associates consider the 
present a most opportune tinie to enter the fire 
insurance business and are sanguine as to the 
future success of the company. 


Would Dissolve St. Louis Association 


Suit to dissolve the Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis was filed last week in the 
St. Louis Circuit Court by Arthur Bersch, 
former member of the association. He asks 
that the association and its officers be restrained 
from enforcing a boycott on his business. The 
petition filed by his attorneys (Major & Revelle) 
states that Mr. Bersch has been engaged in the 
insurance business in St. Louis for fifteen years 
and is classed as a senior agent, having a large 
number of agents, solicitors and brokers as 
customers. 

Mr. Bersch alleges that the association has a 
monopoly of the fire insurance business in St. 
Louis. No member is permitted to write insur- 
ance for anyone not a member of the associa- 
tion or registered with it, and the association 
fixes the commissions of agents and brokers, 
his complaint asserts. The association has is- 
sued orders to a number of Bersch’s agents and 
brokers not to do business with him after the 
day the suit was filed, is also asserted in his 
complaint. Judge W. T. Jones, of the court in 
which the suit was filed, declined to make a 
temporary order until notice would be served 
on the defendants of the filing of the suit. The 
notice has been given. 


Death of Moses Fraley 


Moses Fraley, seventy-four, one of the best- 
known insurance men in the Middle West, died 
last week at his home in St. Louis. 

Mr. Fraley was born in Frederick, Md., and 
educated in the public schools of that city. He 
began his business career as proprietor of a gen- 
eral merchandise store at Parkersburg, W. Va. 
He came to St. Louis in 1863. He afterwards be- 
came a member of a brokerage firm and in 
1893 went into the insurance business, incor- 
porating the firm under the name Insurance 
Agency Company. 

In 1885, while in the brokerage business, he 
failed for $1,000,000, in an attempt to corner the 
wheat market. He paid back every cent he 
owed and later made another fortune in the 
general insurance business. Friends estimated 
it took him ten years to pay up his debts after 
the stock market fiasco. 

He was one of the first members of the Upper 
House of the Old Municipal Assembly. He was 
a Mason and a member of the Columbian Club. 


Companies Being Organized 
The Illinois Insurance Department finds that 
there are now three stock fire companies and 
one mutual in process of formation. The Auto- 
mobile Fire, with proposed capital of $100,000, 
has Harry H. Talcott, attorney, 19 South La 
Salle street, Chicago. The Pioneer Fire, with 


capital‘of $100,000, is being promoted at 29 South 
La Salle street, Chicago, J. M. Justus being the 
organizer. The Universal Fire, proposed capital 
of $1,000,000, has its promoting office in the In- 
surance Exchange, Gerald S. Rolfes being the 
promoter. The Independent Mutual has a 


charter, the main man being Charles G. Hen- 
dricks, in the Conway Building, Chicago. 


Fire in City of Norfolk 

A fire causing damage estimated at consider- 
ably more than $1,000,000 broke out in Norfolk, 
Va., on January 1, following two explosions, one 
of which occurred at 3.40 A. M. in the store oc- 
cupied by Madame Stutton’s Millinery Establish- 
ment. This building was owned by the Dixon 
Estate and covered an area of about three- 
quarters of a block. The Monticello Hotel 
covered the remainder of the block. This en- 
tire section was destroyed later in the day; 
about 7.15 A. M. another explosion occurred in 
a building across the street from the Monti- 
cello Hotel. The flames quickly spread along 
Granby street and swept a number of prominent 
business establishments. 

It is thought that the fire was of incendiary 
origin and a number of arrests have been made. 


Death of Jacob Linxweiler, Jr. 


Jacob Linxweiler, Jr., president of the Teu- 
tonia Fire of Dayton, Ohio, died at his home in 
Dayton, December 28, after an illness of several 
weeks. He was born January 22, 1843, and was 
almost seventy-five years of age at the time of 
his death. 

Mr. Linxweiler was elected secretary of the 
Teutonia Fire in May, 1867, and assumed the 
office June 1 of that year. He served as secre- 
tary for forty-six years when, in March, 1913, 
he was elected president, which office he held 
until the day of his death. He served the com- 
pany continuously for fifty years. During that 
time he saw it grow from a small institution 
with a net surplus of $3900, and total assets of 
$39,000, to what it is to-day, with a net surplus 
of $687,000 and total assets of $1,091,000. 


Mid-West Fire Organizing 

The Bankers and Farmers Loan and Trust 
Company of Quincy, IIl., is organizing the Mid- 
West Live Stock Insurance Company and the 
Mid-West Fire Insurance Company, each with 
a capital stock of $100,000. Excellent progress 
has been made with the organization of the 
live stock company, and it is expected that a 
license will be obtained in February. Stock 
was sold mainly to breeders and owners of live 
stock, and the maximum subscription was lim- 
ited to thirty shares per individual. 


Philadelphia Quotations 
Stocks of insurance companies were quoted 
at Philadelphia, as of December 28, by Bioren 
& Co., bankers, as follows: 


PIRRREO. oN eedickccscees'cs $10 19 12/20/17 
American Fire .......«- 100 91% 2/ 4/14 
County Fire cduccccecaws 100 125 3/ 5/13 
DGIIWONG ieee cc cc asanene 10 24 3/10/15 
Fire Association of Phila. 50 306% 12/12/17 
Frama Pie onc cacceds 25 60 4/ 5/16 
Givard Fire). ..c006 cece 100 236 12/ 8/15 
Ins. Co. of North Am.... 10 23% 12/21/17 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa... 100 100 10/ 3/17 
Lumbermens ..........-- 25 102% 5/ 2/17 
MGCINOO foc ec ace own xs 25 60 12/15/15 
Peoples National Fire.... 25 15 12/19/17 
United Firemens ........ 10 13% 11/21/17 
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STATE SUPERVISION 


Texas Considers Advisability of Segre- 
gating Insurance and Banking Depart- 
ments 








VIEWS OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 





Recommendations Made in Annual Report— 
Others Favor Change 


Testifying before the Texas Legislative In- 
vestigating Committee which is engaged in prob- 
ing the affairs of the State Departments and in- 
stitutions, Chas. O. Austin, Commisioner of In- 
surance and Banking, recommended the segre- 
gation of the Department of Insurance from that 
of Banking. He believes that these two Depart- 
ments could be more efficiently administered by 
being separated. He points out there are 864 
State banks in Texas, and one official to super- 
vise these institutions has all he can efficiently 
look after. As to a separate Insurance Depart- 
ment, Commissioner Austin would have several 
bureaus and thus concentrate the insurance 
business of the State. He would have a bureau 
for fire insurance companies —one for life com- 
panies, one for casualty and health, and still 
another to administer the affairs of the work- 
men’s compensation law; a chief for each of 
these bureaus is recommended. The effect of 
such a change would mean the wiping out of the 
State Fire Insurance Commission and the State 
Industrial Board as at present constituted. 

Former Governor O. B. Colquitt of Dallas, who 
also testified before this committee, favored the 
separation of the Banking from the Insurance 
Department. It is understood these recommen- 
dations will be made to the legislature by the 
committee. 

Politics and political influence should be en- 
tirely eliminated from the Department of In- 
surance and Banking, according to Chas. O. 
Austin, Commissioner of Insurance and Banking, 
as stated in his annual report for the fiscal year 
ending August 31, 1917, which has just been 
filed with the Governor. Commissioner Austin 
says: 

In my judgment the legislature should provide 
that the Department and all its employees 
should be absolutely free from political in- 
fluence; that some means should be provided 
by which the Commissioner, his deputies, 
as well as all office emplcyees and the State 
bank examiners, should be appointed purely for 
their efficiency and integrity and should not be 
subjected to the danger of removal from office 
as the result of partisan politics. The Com- 
missioner should be appointed for a term of five 
years, as is the case of the comptroller of the 


currency, and the bank examiners should be 
removed only for inefficiency. 


The report shows that during the fiscal year 
approximately 50,000 licenses were issued by the 
Department of Insurance to agents, and not one 
cent is charged for the work involved in this 
great task. ‘‘The enforcement of this statute 
involves an immense amount of labor and re- 
sponsibility upon the Department,” asserted the 
Commissioner, ‘‘but the State receives no reve- 
nue therefor except in the case of licenses is- 
sued to agents of fraternal beneficiary societies, 
in which case the law requires a fee of $1 to 
be paid the State for each such license issued.” 

Only two life insurance companies during the 
year reinsured their business, being the Guar- 
antee Life of Houston and the -Prudential of 
San Antonio. The Guarantee Life reinsured its 
business with the Farmers Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Denver, Col., and the business of the 
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Prudential Life was reinsured in the First 
Texas State Insurance Company of Galveston. 

The income produced to the State from insur- 
ance companies in occupation taxes collected 
and other fees reached $749,227. Of this amount 
the two principal items were occupation taxes 
($609,304 and $120,068) collected for the sup- 
port and maintenance of the State Fire Insur- 
ance Commission. 


William H. McGee Appointed 

William H. McGee & Co. have been appointed 
general agents for the marine department of 
the Great American Insurance Company of New 
York, the appointment taking effect as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1918. 

The entrance of the Great American Insurance 
Company into ocean marine underwriting will 
decidedly interest both fire and marine insur- 
ance circles, as it has hitherto only written fire 
and such classes of insurance as are allied with 
fire. Through William H. McGee & Co. it will 
write marine, war risk, hull and cargo lines, 
etc. 


New Company Organizing 
A new marine company in process of organi- 
zation is the Importers and Exporters Insur- 
ance Company. The company is being financed 
by large banking and tobacco interests and ex- 
pects to commence writing business about Feb- 
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ruary 1. Jesse Spier, a member of the’ firm of 
Despard & Co., and a well-known marine under- 
writer, will be the managing underwriter of 
the newly formed company. 


Investigating Cotton Gin Fires 

A searching investigation is under way in 
Texas to determine the cause for the unusual 
number of fires occurring in cotton gins, ac- 
cording to Wallace Inglish, State Fire Marshal. 
This menace has attracted the attention of the 
Federal Government, and representatives of the 
Federal Bureau of Chemistry had a conference 
with State Fire Marshal Inglish, which resulted 
in the inauguration of the probe. Representa- 
tives of this bureau are co-operating with the 
State authorities in the work. Many theories 
have been advanced for the cause of these fires, 
but none has proven quite satisfactory to those 
making the research. It is to protect the cot- 
ton for next season that the investigation is 
now being made, as practically the entire Texas 
crop for 1917 has been gathered and ginned. 


Trade Acceptance Plan Proposed 
The officials of the Credit Mens Association 
are urging fire insurance agents to adapt the 
trade acceptance plan to the peculiar conditions 
of their business. They contend the credit evil 
has been particularly abused in fire insurance 
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and that the trade acceptance is specially 
needed. It is held, however, that the plan 
would be even more adaptable to compensation 
insurance, as the proportion of large premiums 
is greater. It is not so much needed in life in- 
surance, as notes are given when the premium 
is not paid in cash. 

Under the proposed plan a trade acceptance is 
provided when a policy is issued, calling for 
payment of the premium at a specified time at 
a certain bank. The buyer indorses the accept- 
ance and returns it to the agent, whereupon it 
becomes two-name negotiable paper, available 
for bank use. The Federal reserve banks can 
rediscount such paper when given for merchan- 
dise, but trade acceptances given in payment 
for fire premiums will not become available for 
rediscount until the Federal reserve governing 
board passes a special rule recognizing such 
paper as negotiable. This has already been 
done by the governing board on trade accept- 
ances given for advertising. 


Fire Notes 


—-John H. Eggert, Illinois special agent for the Con- 
necticut Fire, is transferred to Missouri, 


—Hillis C, Rhyan has ben appointed State agent in 
Wisconsin for the Niagara Fire of New York. 

—Nathan G. Burgster has resigned as actuary of the 
Minnesota Insurance Department to join the Western 
Adjustment Bureau. 

—The insurance offices of the Fred C, Jones Agency 
Company, formerly of 415-16 Temple Court building, 
Denver, Col., have been removed to new and more 
commodious offices on the second floor, Rooms 202, 
203 and 204. 

—Robert M. Coyle & Co. of Philadelphia have issued 
a legible and useful wall calendar for 1918, which car- 
ries monthly sheets, with also the year’s complete dates 
on its face, and calendars for 1917, 1918 and 1919 on 
the back. 

—The following are members of a commission to 
codify, Pennsylvania insurance laws, in addition to two 
members from the State Senate and two members of 
the Assembly: A. J. Maloney, Robert M. Coyle and 
Edward A. Woods. 


—J. T. Harrop, Jr., has resigned as Illinois State 
agent of the Merchants National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. O. V. Steel, who has been an examiner for the 
company, will look after its field work in Illinois, Wis- 
consin and Michigan. 

—The Millers National Fire of Chicago has begun 
mandamus proceedings against the Kentucky Insurance 
Department to compel the issuance of a license. This 
has been refused because the company operates on 
both the stock and mutual basis. 

—Safety Director Friedlander has authorized the 
award of contracts for $106,600 worth of motor appa- 
ratus for the Cincinnati fire department. Fire Chief 
Houston says the installation of the apparatus will 
make the Cincinnati fire department seventy-five per 
cent motorized. 

—The Kansas City Local Fire Insurance Agents 
Association, one of the strongest and most efficient in 
the country, on December 18 elected the following 
officers: President, J. B. Wallace; vice-president, Clif- 
ford C, Jones; executive committee—Edgar J. Stern, 
Fred C. Schwitzgebel and William P. Sayre. 

—The stockholders of the Hercules Fire, which has 
been in process of organization at Oklahoma City, have 
been asked to turn over their subscriptions to the 
Oklahoma Live Stock Insurance Company, also in 
process of organization, conditions not being found 
propitious for the organization of the fire company. 


—Harvey and Philo Lange, sons of Otto F. Lange, 
general agent of the Frankfort General Insurance 
Company at Dubuque, Iowa, have enlisted in the army. 
Both are lieutenants in the Field Artillery Division 
of the service. Lieut. Harvey Lange is stationed at 
Camp Funston, Kan., and Lieut. Philo Lange at Camp 
Lewis, American Lake, Wash. Both are Harvard 
men, 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


Disability Clause in Monthly Income Policy 


Beginning January 1 the Mutual Life of 
Canada will offer with its monthly income poli- 
cies a new disability clause which will provide 
that if the assured should become totally and 
permanently disabled before reaching age sixty 
the company will—(1) waive all premiums fall- 
ing due during the continuance of the disability; 
(2) pay to the assured so long as he remains 
totally disabled an income equal in amount to 
the income payable to beneficiary after the 
death of the assured. 

Any sums thus paid to the assured will be in 
addition to, and will not reduce the income 
which the beneficiary will subsequently receive. 
Not only are premiums remitted if the assured 
becomes physically incapacitated, but an income 
is provided to maintain him during his afflic- 
tion, without in any way impairing the income 
payable to the beneficiary at maturity. 

Early in the new year the company will issue 
new rates for monthly income policies. 

A new disability clause will also be offered 
with the standard policy forms, which will be 
similar to the one described above, except that 
the income payable to the assured will be on 
the basis of $10 per month for each $1000 of 
the principal sum assured under the policy. 

As the disability privilege ceases at age sixty, 
the additional charge for the clause will cease 
at age sixty, or at the end of the premium- 
paying period if completed prior to age sixty. 
In view of the incomparable advantages of the 
new disability clauses it is assumed that there 
will be a considerable demand to have them 
placed in existing policies, and the company is 
prepared to extend this privilege to standard 
(excepting term) and income policies, provided 
the assured is not over fifty-five years of age 
and the company receives satisfactory evidence 
of the assured’s continued good health. 

The medical examination for the disability 
benefit must be furnished at the assured’s ex- 
pense, but, if new assurance is applied for at 
the same time, the one examination will be suf- 
ficient and the company will pay the medical 
fee. 

The rate for the disability benefit is to be 
taken at the age of the assured at the time 
the policy was issued and the extra premium 
paid from the date of the policy to the due date 
of the next premium. 

The disability clause will not be granted to 
applicants rated as sub-standard, or to women, 
or on term or joint policies. 








War Risk Insurance for Lighthouse Service 


The Treasury Department has advised Sec- 
retary Redfield of the Department of Com- 
merce that the personnel of the Lighthouse 
Service transferred to the service and jurisdic- 
tion of the War and Navy Departments, by Ex- 
ecutive order, are within the terms of the war 
risk insurance act of October 6, 1917. 

This decision was rendered by the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, after submitting the mat- 
ter for the views of the Judge Advocate General 
of the War Department, and will apply to over 
1100 officers and employees of the Lighthouse 
Service who have been transferred to the service 
of the War and Navy Departments by the Presi- 
dent’s order. 
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New York Life Reports Enormous 
Returns 





NEW BUSINESS WRITTEN 





Gains. Made Over Previous Record-Breaking 
Period—Policy Loans Less 


New insurance paid for during 1917 by the New 
York Life was about $315,000,000, bringing the 
total insurance in force up to $2,676,600,000—a 
gain of $165,000,000 over the corresponding date 
of 1916. Death losses aggregating more than 
thirty million dollars were paid to beneficiaries 
on account of the loss of more than ten thou- 
sand lives. Payments to policyholders in en- 
dowments, surrenders, dividends and annuities 
amounted to more than $56,000,000, of which $23,- 
000,000 was on account of dividends. Loans on 
policies were made to 83,000 policyholders for 
a total amount of $23,500,000. 

Concerning the subject of policy loans, the 
company said: 

Outstanding loans to _ policyholders have 
largely decreased, the best year the company 
ever had in that respect, even better than last 
year. The loans repaid have exceeded the new 
loans made, showing that owners appreciate the 
value of their policies and have taken steps to 
pay off the mortgage, either a little at a time or 
in full—the best possible way for a borrower 
to save money, lessen his interest charges and 
reduce his liabilities, all at the same time. 


John S. Paterson Dead 


Only last week this journal chronicled the fif- 
tieth anniversary of John S. Paterson with the 
New York Insurance Department, during the last 
thirty-five years of which period he was its ac- 
tuary. It is, therefore, with an added degree 
of sorrow that we have to announce his death, 
which occurred suddenly at his home in Albany 
on Sunday, December 30, in his seventieth year. 
Mr. Paterson had not been in robust health for 
some years, but had never failed to carry on 
his official duties with promptness and exacti- 
tude. It is a source of satisfaction to THE SPEC- 
TATOR that it was enabled to convey to him the 
tributes of the living Insurance Superintendents 
as well as its own while he was yet living and 
able to appreciate them. John S. Paterson has 
gone to his long rest, but the memory of his 
kindly words and deeds and his devotion to 
duty will long remain an inspiration to his as- 
sociates in the Department and to all who knew 
him. 


Penn Mutual Life’s War Policy 


The Penn Mutual Life announces that it plans 
to issue a form which excludes all liability for 
hazards connected with military or naval ser- 
vice in time of war if engaged in within five 
years from date of issue. Provision is made, 
however, for a return of all premiums paid 
should death occur in this manner. 

This action was taken because the company 
believes there are a large number of prospects 
for insurance who are confident they will not be 
drawn into service. This new provision will 
enable these men to take the insurance at this 
time rather than put it off until after the war. 

In this connection a new schedule of limits for 
ages under forty has been made and no term 
insurance will be written on men under thirty- 
five. The limit for single men between thirty- 
two and thirty-five is $25,000 and over thirty-five 
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$50,000. Married men at the age of thirty-one 
or younger may obtain $20,000 and age thirty- 
two $50,000. 


Death of Robert A. Granniss 


Robert A. Granniss, who was for thirty years 
vice-president of the Mutual Life of New York, 
but for some years retired, died of heart dis- 
ease on Christmas day at his country estate at 
Morris Plains, N. J. Mr. Granniss, whose name 
came prominently before the public during the 
Armstrong investigation, was born in Brooklyn 
in 1840. He started his insurance career as a 
clerk in the office of the New York Life. From 
that company he went to the Widows and 
Orphans Benefit Life, of which he became sec- 
retary. In 1872 he was appointed secretary of 
the Metropolitan Life and five years later was 
elected second vice-president of the Mutual 
Life and held that position until 1885, when he 
was elected vice-president. He continued as 
vice-president of the company until 1907, when 
he retired from active life, and had been living 
since quietly at his country estate. He is sur- 
vived by one son, Robert A. Granniss, Jr., and 
two daughters. 


Chicago Life Men to Consider Code 
of Ethics 


Members of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Chicago, at their dinner in the Hotel 
La Salle on January 19, will consider the adop- 
tion of a code of ethics. A lively meeting is 
expected, as a marked difference of opinion ex- 
ists both as to its scope and phraseology. 

The executive committee has formulated reso- 
lutions and a form of piedge which it will 
present for adoption or amendment. The reso- 
lutions express the association’s opposition to 
twisting and its intention to have the anti- 
rebate and misrepresentation laws of Illinois 
enforced. They provide that each member shall 
be required to sign the pledge submitted, and, 
failing to do so, shall be suspended from mem- 
bership. He also may be expelled by a majority 
vote. This pledge is to be renewed twice a 
year. 

Under the pledge the member agrees not to 
pay any consideration to any person ‘‘other than 
a bona fide insurance agent whose principal 
business is insurance’”’ for assistance in procur- 
ing’ insurance; not to advise the holder of any 
legal reserve policy ‘“‘issued by a company rep- 
resented in the membership of this association”’ 
to lapse or surrender it; to abstain from the use 
of false estimates and illustrations and from 
misrepresentation, and to abstain from trans- 
acting life insurance business in Chicago with 
those who violate these rules of conduct. 


Morgan G. Bulkeley, Octogenarian 

Morgan G. Bulkeley, president of the Atna 
Life of Hartford, observed his eightieth birth- 
day on December 26. Mr. Bulkeley received 
many warm tributes and congratulations from 
his friends and associates in business, private 
and public life. THE SPECTATOR takes this op- 
portunity to express its good wishes for a con- 
tinuance of his good health. 


To Be National American Life 
The policyholders of the German-American 
Life of Burlington, Ia., on December 27, 1917. 
voted to change the name of the company to 
National American Life Insurance Company: of 
Towa. 
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TEXAS TAX SUITS 


Life Companies Win in Action Brought 
by City of Austin 





STATUS OF OTHER SUITS 





Court Holds Fire and Miscellanous Companies 
Taxable—Details of the Cases 


Under a decision by Judge George Calhoun, 
of the Fifty-third District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, life insurance companies doing 
business in Texas are not required to pay a tax 
to the city of Austin on securities deposited in 
the State Treasury as a requisite to doing busi- 
ness in Texas. This decision was rendered in 
the case of the city of Austin vs. the Great 
Southern Life Insurance Company of Houston, 
judgment being rendered in favor of the de- 
fendant company. The contention of the com- 
pany was that the situs of these securities was 
in the home office and therefore taxable there. 
This was a test case and several other cases 
pending will be decided accordingly. 

The court, however, in the cases of the city 
of Austin against the Millers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, the American Indemnity 
Company and the Texas Fidelity and Bonding 
Company, rendered judgment in favor of the 
city. These were also test cases in various 
classes of insurance and this judgment means 
that these classes of companies are subject to 
the tax. The city of Austin recovered nearly $20,- 
000 in taxes against these three companies. All 
of these cases are to be appealed to the higher 
courts. 


John T. Shirley in New Place 


John T. Shirley, for four years supervisor of 
agents of the Eastern Department of the Ed- 
ward A. Woods Agency, general agents for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and one of 
the best-known insurance men of Central Penn- 
sylvania, has accepted a position as manager of 
Western Pennsylvania for the Connecticut Gen- 
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eral Life Insurance Company of Hartford, and 
will have his headquarters in Pittsburg. 

Mr. Shirley is a Pennsylvania man, having 
been born in Clarion County, and is thoroughly 
acquainted throughout the Western part of the 
State. He is a former president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Association of Life Underwriters, 
a member of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, a di- 
rector of the University Club of Harrisburg, 
and a member of the executive committee of the 
Salesmanship Club of Harrisburg. Mr. Shirley’s 
present offices are in the Telegraph Building, 
Federal Square. He will take up his new work 
in a short time. He leaves in Harrisburg a 
large number of friends and a business three 
times as big as when he took charge here. 


President Kuhns Honored 


President George H. Kuhns, of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines, has left for Washington in 
response to a wire from Thomas B. Love, as- 
sistant secretary of the treasury, in which 
President Kohn was informed that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury earnestly desired his as- 
sistance in the handling of Government insur- 
ance for enlisted men in camps and canton- 
ments. The message states that a committee 
is to be formed to organize and plan a compaign 
in writing Government insurance for the en- 
listed men. Mr. Kuhns will serve on this com- 
mittee and he attended the initial meeting, 
which was held in Washington on Saturday, De- 
cember 29, in the Treasury Building. With the 
second increment of the National Army now 
about to arrive at the varivus cantonments it 
is believed that the Government will make an 
effort to have every enlisted man take out 
Government insurance and that President Kuhns 
will be in charge of the campaign at Camp 
Dodge for the men of the Thirteenth District. 


Presidents Endorse Government Plan 
Officers and enlisted men of the United States 
Army and Navy are urgently advised by the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents to avail 


Thursday 


themselves of the full $10,000 limit of life in- 
surance protection under the provisions of the 
Government’s war insurance system. The as- 
sociation’s resolution is as follows: 


Whereas, Congress has directed the Govern- 
ment to insure the lives of the officers and en- 
listed men of the Army and Navy engaged in 
active service, by an act providing ‘‘that the 
United States shall bear the expenses of ad- 
ministration and the excess mortality and dis- 
ability cost resulting from the hazards of war’’; 
and 

Whereas, such insurance is intended not only 
to afford protection to the dependents of our 
soldiers and sailors at less than the actual cost 
of insurance in times of peace, without charge 
for the increased mortality due to war, but, in 
effect, to guarantee to our soldiers and sailors 
a continuance of their insurability; and 

Whereas, the act provides that said insurance 
must be applied for within one hundred and 
twenty days after enlistment, or after entrance 
into or employment in active service, or after 
the date of publication of notice under such 
act; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That’ the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents is in full accord with the senti- 
ments which inspired this manifestation of na- 
tional appreciation of the services being ren- 
dered by the soldiers and sailors engaged in 
this war; and 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this associ- 
ation every soldier and sailor owes it to him- 
self and to his dependents to take full advantage 
of this generous provision for his insurance and 
is urged to apply at once for the maximum 
amount of protection available thereunder. 


Get Maryland Assurance in Boston 
The Massachusetts Insurance Department will 
‘license the Maryland Assurance Corporation 
to do an accident and health insurance business 
in Massachusetts, beginning January 1. Simp- 
son, Campbell & Co. have been appointed gen- 
earl agents for New England. 


Equitable Mutualization Completed 
Mutualization of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society was favored by more than ninety-six 
per cent of the policyholders, according to an 
official count of their vote on the proposed plan, 
announced last week by the State Insurance De- 
partment. The total valid vote was 88,126, of 
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which 84,964 were for the plan. -The next step 
required is the approval of the State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. If this is obtained the 
society will pass permanently under the control 
of its policyholders. 


Northwestern Mutual Life Revises Policies 
The policy forms of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life of Milwaukee have been revised as of Janu- 
ary 1. With the exception of the insertion of 
the five-year military and naval service clause 
no changes have been made in the provisions 
and benefits, except to clarify and make simpler 
the language. The company has completed the 
most successful year in its history thus far. 





Death of W. S. Doyle 


William Sherwood Doyle, agency director of 
the International Life Insurance Company of St. 
Louis, forty-six years old, died Friday morn- 
ing, December 21, at his home in St. Louis of 
pneumonia after a ten-day illness. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and a brother, who resides in 
Oklahoma. 


Manager of Meridian Branch 


J. H. La Sance has resigned from the New 
York Life to accept an appointment as man- 
ager of the Meridian branch of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Life of New Orleans, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis. Mr. La Sance will have charge 
of Indiana and Illinois. 


Metropolitan Superintendents to Meet 
The annual convention of tne superintendents 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 
be held at the home office of the company, No. 1 
Madison avenue, New York, on Friday and 
Saturday, January 25 and 26. 


Life Notes 


—The American Bankers of Chicago will increase its 
annual _premium rates on ordinary life $1 per $1000 as 
a war measure to cover increased business costs. 


—tThe Federal Courts at Boston have discharged the 
receivership of the Royal Arcanum and denied the re- 
quest for an injunction against its continuance in 
business. 


—A young actuary who has taken some examina- 
tions of the Actuarial Society of America will find it 
to his advantage to communicate with the party who 
advertises in another column of this issue. 


—The George Washington Life of Charleston, W. 
Va., has issued a beautiful calendar as a souvenir for 
distribution among agents and policyholders. It bears 
a handsome reproduction of George Washington. 

—John I. D. Bristol, general agent of The North- 
western Mutual Life of Milwaukee, in New York 
city, gave a dinner to his staff at the Hotel McAlpin, 
on Wednesday. Mr. Bristol has represented The 
Northwestern in New York for thirty-four years. 


—tThe Illinois Life has fixed Saturday, January 5, 
as the date for the ninth annual dinner of the Green 
Signal Club, made up of its Illinois agents. It will be 
held in the Hotel La Salle. The feature will be the 
address by Private Peat, the Canadian soldier-author, 
who has been lecturing on the war. 

—I. C. McNeill of the Travelers at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has the honor of placing $1000 insurance on each em- 
ployee of the Wire Wheel Corporation of America. 
This is a very large contract and covers total perma- 
nent disability as well as death. Mr. McNeill was for 
several years supervisor of Reliance Life of Pittsburg. 
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CASUALTY, SURETY & 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Business Mens Accident Club Meeting 


The following is a partial schedule of the sub- 
jects that will be discussed at the sixth annual 
meeting of the Business Mens Accident Associ- 
ation’s $1000 Club at Kansas City, January 3, 
4 and 5. Additional subjects will be discussed 
by officers and directors of the association, and 
special features arranged for the wives of mem- 
bers in attendance. 








Sixth annual meeting, January 3, 4 and 5, 
1918.—Order of business: 


FIRST SESSION—THURSDAY, 9.30 A. M. 

Reception by officers and directors of Business 
Mens Accident Association; address of welcome, 
F. D. Crabbs, president Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce; response, Judge W. T. Bland, direc- 
tor Business Mens Accident Association; address 
of club president, F. J. Fleming; report of club 
secretary, Harvey Ray; announcements of en- 
tertainment committee; adjournment to midday 
club for luncheon. 


SECOND SESSION—THURSDAY, 2.00 P. M. 


Making them want the Business Mens Acci- 
dent Association, C. W. Stoltz; discussed by 
L. W. Hahn, F. J. Gamble, C. P. Hale, R. A. 
Barr and V. O. Whiting. Obtaining the Co- 
operation of Business Mens Accident Associa- 
tion Members, Earl Snyder; discussed by G. B. 
Daugherty, L. C. Snider, P. N. Robertson, H. A. 
McDonald, E. L. Armstrong, W. D. Ricketts. 
The Five Most Important Requisites of a Busi- 
ness Mens Accident Association’s Successful 
Salesman, A. W. Hogue; discussed by H. B. 
Morris, C. S. Stevenson, R. J. Warth, C. C. 
Harris and J. E. Tidwell. Utilizing the Time 
While Waiting to See Your Prospect, R. S&S. 
Frenchman; discussed by L. N. Brown, J. W. 
Hornocker, F. C. Kettler, W. F. Hawkins and 
W. P. Bentley. Salary of Commission and Why, 
J. L. Knorr; discussed by W. M. Jones, F. B. 
Hatch, Chas. Stilwell, R. H. Harris, W. T. Mar- 
tell, W. W. Milliman. 


THIRD SESSION—FRIDAY, 9.00 A. M. 


New Business from Claim Settlements, N. H. 
Randall; discussed by W. T. Carpenter, M. H. 
Gameley, P. C. Ditchen, H. M. Hyatt, A. W. 
Recker and F. M. Nielson. Five Ways of Se- 
curing Immediate Attention, B. B. Priest; dis- 
cussed by G. C. Jasper, J. S. Jackson, F. P. 
Sangster, Harvey Ray, C. G. Hall and W. J. 
Reece. The Importance of Systematic Produc- 
tion, G. F. Phillips; discussed by W. E. Shaw, 
Vv. J. Knorr, Wm. Heffron, G. W. Morrow and 
A. W. Watwood. Taking the Knock out of 
Knocker, H. B. MacMorris; discussed by D. P. 
Mason, H. W. Knorr, Joe Atkins, Joe Hodge and 
W. F. Sain. The Appeal of the Business Mens 
Accident Association, J. C. McNamara; discussed 
by L. G. Linman, V. E. Dickson, N. L. Williams, 
J. A. Crookshank, S. U. Franke and W. J. Graves. 
Adjournment for luncheon, Kansas City Club. 

The session for Friday afternoon and for Sat- 
urday will be confined to addresses delivered by 
officers and directors of the association and one 
or two of the prominent men of Kansas City, 
the programme closing with the annual banquet 


at the Hotel Baltimore on Saturday evening. 


Will Not Pay Claims to Non-Resident 
Enemy Aliens 


Instead of rejecting workmen’s compensation 
claims for death awards in cases where depen- 
dents to whom the awards are to be paid live 
in countries at war with the United States, the 
Ohio Industrial Commission is continuing the 
cases until the end of the war, when the claims 
will be allowed, if the proper dependents can be 
located. 

No money will be paid from the State Insur- 
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ance Fund to residents of enemy countries, al- 
though a number of beneficiaries under the 
workmen’s compensation act are located there. 


In cases where the deaths of foreign work- 
men occur, only medical, hospital and funeral 
expenses are paid at once. Scores of cases are 
being disposed of in this manner. 





Special Agents Appointed 

John B. Egan, special agent, the Travelers 
Indemnity Company, steam boiler department, 
now in the training school, has been assigned to 
the Albany branch office and reported for duty on 
December 31. Fred H. Minton, formerly assistant 
credit man for the Morris Plan Company of New 
York city, has been appointed special agent of 
the Travelers’ compensation and liability de- 
partment, effective Jaruary 1. 

Charles L. Platts of Bridgeport, Conn., em- 
ployed as salesman by the Andrew Radel Oyster 
Company of South Norwalk, Conn., has been ap- 
pointed special agent, compensation and lia- 
bility department, effective January 1, 1918. 

Joseph W. Reilly, employed as civil engineer 
by the Delaware and Hudson Company of Al- 
bany, N. Y., has been appointed special agent, 
compensation and liability department, effective 
January 1, 1918. He will report to the home of- 
fice for instruction in the training school on 
January 2. 

Arthur H. Stofft, special agent, Chicago branch 
office, has been appointed assistant manager, 
compensation and liability department, effective 
January 1, 1918. 


Compensation Inspection Rating Board 

The governing committee of the Compensa- 
tion Inspecting Rating Board has appointed the 
following committees: 


Committee on Classifications and Rates— 
A®tna Life; Maryland Casualty; Travelers; State 
Insurance Fund; American Mutual, and Em- 
ployers Mutual. 

Committee on Schedule Rating—Fidelity and 
Casualty; London Guarantee and Accident; 
Royal Indemnity; State Insurance Fund; Ameri- 
can Mutual, and Employers Mutual of New York. 

The proposed articles of organization of the 
National Reference Committee on Schedule 


Rating were approved, with the following modi- 
fication: 


Amend Article 8 to read as follows—‘‘VIII 
—Expenses.—The expenses of the committee 
shall be pro rated among the bureaus subscrib- 
ing to this agreement in proportion to the net 
premiums for workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance written by authorized carriers during the 
last preceding calendar year in the State or 
States wherein each such bureau has primary 
jurisdiction. No traveling expense or compen- 
sation for personal service shall be charged to 
the committee.” 





Accidents in Texas 

During the first three months of the present 
fiscal year, embracing September, October and 
November, 1917, 14,613 accidents were reported 
to the Texas Industrial Accident Board, and of 
which 49 were fatal. Within this same period 
1687 claims were filed and the amount of insur- 
ance paid by companies writing this class of 
business was $142,229, which does not include 
$48,529 paid for medical expenditures; including 
this item the total paid by the insuring com- 
panies was $190,034. 


Ohio State Fund 
On December 15 the balance of the Ohio State 
Insurance Fund in the hands of the State Treas- 
urer was more than eight and one-half millions, 
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the largest in the history of the commission. 
The report of the auditor of the commission 
shows that up to December 15 a total of $20,- 
156,207 had been paid into the insurance fund 
by State employers. Of this amount warrants 
have been issued against it for $12,107,388. 

The total receipts for the first half of De- 
cember was $270,889, as compared to $166,512 for 
the same time a year ago. 


Emory H. English in’ New Place 

J. F. Taake of Des Moines has been named In- 
surance Commissioner for Iowa by Governor 
Harding, to fill out the unexpired term of Emory 
H. English, who after three years’ service, has 
resigned to become president of the new Iowa 
Bonding and Casualty Company of Des Moines 
—a million dollar concern. Mr. English’s term 
expired February 1, 1919. 

The Iowa Bonding and Casualty has secured 
Herbert M. Ferres as managing underwriters, 
and he is occupying offices in the Flynn Build- 
ing, Des Moines, pending the beginning of busi- 
ness by the new concern. Mr. Ferres went to 
Des Moines from Detroit, where he was with 
the Michigan Workmens Compensation Mutual 
Liability. 

Aside from the employment of President 
English and Mr. Ferres other officers have not 
been announced. The company is being or- 
ganized by Clyde Brenton and C. H. Martin, 
two wealthy Des Moines bankers, and by E. J. 
Kelly, well-known Des Moines attorney. Quar- 
ters have been secured in the new Register- 
Tribune Building, which will not be ready for 
occupancy for a couple of months. The capital 
stock is $1,000,000 and it has been practically 
sold. 

Mr. Taake, the new Insurance Commissioner, 
has little or no experience in insurance affairs 
outside of the fraternal field, in which he has 
been prominent for many years. He was one 
of the organizers of the Mystic Toilers and has 
been its secretary and director for eighteen 
years. In 1901 he was one of the organizers of 
the Associated Fraternities of America. He 
was vice-president of this organization when, 
in 1918, it merged with the National Fraternal 
Congress. He became vice-president of this 
association and in 1914-1915 served as its presi- 
dent. He has been a member of the executive 
committee and has served on the committee of 


statutory legislation. 


Test Status of Enemy Alien Claimants 

There has just been submitted in the Third 
Court of Civil Appeals at Austin, Texas, a case 
which involves the right of persons who are 
citizens of and residents of an enemy country 
to maintain an action in any court in the United 
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States. This important question is raised by 
appellee in the case of Veronica Ozbolt, et al., 
appellants, vs. the Lumbermen’s Indemnity 
Exchange, appellee. Appellee alleges in a peti- 
tion for dismissal of the case that the plaintiffs 
reside in Gerova, Crostia, Hungary, in the em- 
pire of Austria-Hungary, and since a state of 
war exists now between the United States and 
the imperial and royal Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, appellee claims that neither the peo- 
ple, the courts of the United States, nor the 
courts of any State thereof should render aid 
or comfort to them, being enemies. The case is 
to be decided shortly after the holidays. 


’ Tribute to John S. ‘Pam 


At a meeting of the officials and employees of 
the New York Insurance Department at Albany 
on Wednesday of this week, called to ex- 
press the respect and affection they held for 
their late friend and associate, John S. Pater- 
son, the following memorial was adopted: 


JOHN S. PATERSON 


On Wednesday last, December 26, 1917, there 
rested on his desk in the actuary’s room a vase 
of fifty roses, a rose for each year of loyal 
service. Attached was a card reading: 

“We, one and all—by all meaning every one 
of your associates—extend greetings, the best 
of wishes and congratulations on this, your 
fiftieth anniversary in the Insurance Depart- 
ment. You have always been our friend and 
adviser and we are indebted to you. We wish 
you every possible happiness, good fortune, 
health and many more years with us.” 

On the following day (Thursday) there ap- 
peared in one of the leading insurance journals 
(THE SPECTATOR) a tribute to 


JOHN 8S. PATERSON—FIFTY YEARS YOUNG 


in which was a statement from every living 
ex-Superintendent of the Department and one 
from the present Superintendent. It was a 
testimonial to make any man proud. 

To-day, Wednesday, January 2, 1918, his as- 
sociates place, not a bunch of fifty roses on 
his desk, but a wreath on his casket. Woven in 
it is love, appreciation and gratitude that it has 
been our good fortune to have been associated 
with such a man. 

Superintendent Jesse S. Phillips, in addressing 
the official staff, paid this tribute to the late 


actuary: 

In the death of John S. Paterson, the actuary 
of the Insurance Department, the State has sus- 
tained the loss of a capable and faithful public 
official. On the 26th of last month he com- 
pleted fifty years of continuous service in this 
Department. Specially prepared for his chosen 
profession, careful and painstaking in his work, 
thorough to the minutest detail, always alert 
and keeping in touch with every new phase of 
development of life insurance, he came to be 
recognized as one of the ablest actuaries of his 
time. Had Mr. Paterson devoted his talents 
and energy to a life insurance company, he 
would have been a potent factor in any company 
fortunate enough to obtain his service. Had 
he cast his lot with a company instead of the 
State, he doubtless would have attained greater 
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recognition and surely enjoyed a better remun- 
eration. I am told that in his earlier years he 
frequently received flattering offers from com- 
panies that sought to employ him, but pre- 
ferred, however, to remain in the Insurance De- 
partment; thereby, the State and public re- 
ceived the benefit of his valuable services. Al- 
ways loyal to the Department, courteous to 
those who had business with him, firm in what 
he believed to be right, stmetly honest, active 
to the very hour of his death, he performed 
well his duties in the important position which 
he so honorably filled for half a century. Peace- 
fully and quietly as he lived, and like the fall- 
ing of the leaves of the autumn his life went out, 
with the passing of the old year and almost 
simultaneously with the completion of a fifty- 
year period of distinguished service. Thus ended 
a useful career and one that was extremely 
beneficial to this Department and to the people 
of the State. 


Officers of National Protective Insurance 
Company 

At a meeting of the directors of the National 
Protective Insurance Company of Boston, held 
December 27, H. L. Peabody, formerly Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, was 
elected secretary of the company, which is in- 
corporated under Massachusetts laws at $100,- 
000 to do an accident and health business. 

The other officers of the company are: Mel- 
ville L. Heath, president, and Austin A. Heath, 
vice-president and treasurer. These three of- 
ficers, with James P. Gray and Percy O. Dorr, 
comprise the board of directors. 


Bankers Insurance Company 

The Insurance Departments of Montana and 
North and South Dakota have issued a com- 
bined report of a recent examination of the 
Bankers Insurance Company of Helena, which | 
suffered heavy losses on drouth insurance in 
1917. The report shows that its capital stock 
has never been fully paid up and that its lia- 
bilities on November 21 were $215,049 more than 
the assets. The report has been placed in the 
hands of the Attorney-General to determine up- 
on legal action. The company’s license has been 
revoked by the Montana Insurance Department. 


Casualty Notes 

—-The Clintor Mutual Plate Glass Association of 
clinton is a new Iowa concern. F. H. Van Allen is 
president and S. C. Seaman is secretary. 

—Alexander F. Jacot and Thomas E. McManus, 
manager and assistant manager, respectively, of the 
New York claim department of the Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Company, have voluntarily 
severed their connection with that company. 

—George Wilkes, on January 1, assumed the position 
of superintendent of claims in the metropolitan depart- 
ment of the Ocean Accident. Mr. Wilkes has been 
with the local branch of the Ocean for some time and 
was formerly in the claim department of the General 
Accident.. 





Selection of Risks by the Casualty Solicitor 


Second Edition, Revised and Improved. 
By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


This treatise, written by an experienced medical examiner and director whe is 
also familiar with field work, is especially designed to help insurance agents in the 
careful selection of risks for accident and health insurance by the agent. so that the 
tions and postponements by the home office may be regis- 
This work is an exceptionally valuable one to any casualty 
insurance agent, and the old agent as well as the new one will be benefited by learning 
the rules which are laid down therein for the selection of risks as employed by the 
This 48-page pamphlet pocket size, in tinted cover, is sold at the 
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